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REVIEWS. 

HOLM'S HISTORY OF GREECE. 

A History of Greece. By Adolph Holm. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. Four volumes. 

In this latest history of Greece, by Dr. Adolph Holm, 
modern methods of historical research and criticism are illus- 
trated and justified to a marked degree. In the hands of 
one thoroughly skilled in their use they have produced what 
is, in many striking particulars, the most valuable study of 
the Greek people yet given to literature. 

The modern idea of history makes it less a record of 
courts and princes and more a study of peoples — less a chron- 
ological narration of events and more a coordinated discus- 
sion and analysis of them. Its events as well as its charac- 
ters are considered as norms which serve to elucidate the 
character of the people under discussion, and to assign them 
their proper place in the development of the human race. 
According to it, the history of a people is good or bad as its 
picture of that people is true or false. 

No people of antiquity are so fascinating to moderns as 
the Greeks, no other have so many lessons for us, and 
therefore a picture of them which is a true, rounded concep- 
tion of the concrete mass of humanity which was made up 
by the Hellenic race must necessarily be of the utmost value. 
Grote and Thirlwall have compiled data which well serve 
to aid us in forming such a conception, but Dr. Holm has 
gone farther in that he has so coordinated the data as to 
make the conception a necessary conclusion. It is greatly 
to be doubted whether a historian can present the history of 
a nation if he has not formed a distinct estimate of its char- 
acter and made this estimate the basis of his work. If he 
has not done this, he may fail in that he gives what is merely 
the rearrangement or shifting of fact, conjecture, or inference 
which does not point to any definite conclusion. Dr. Holm's 
idea is very clearly worked out in his history. He regards 
the Greeks as an exceptionally high type of humanity, ani- 
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mated by the spirit of inquiry, which led them always to seek 
and sometimes to approach perfection. This idea has been 
presented to us in a form which is, as the author intended it, 
a " miniature reproduction" of the mass of material in the 
shape of myth, legend, tradition, and authentic narrative, 
and which gives us an adequate picture of the Greeks. 

There are, as he tells us in his preface, certain v<W 
S.ypa(f>oi of historical criticism which require due regard. 
Among these he enumerates the following: In the first place, 
the investigation of original sources should not start with 
the reconstruction of lost authors, but with a study of the 
peculiarities of existing ones. Secondly, the common crite- 
rion of the author's point of view must be applied with care, 
and partizanship must be carefully looked out for. Lastly, 
etiological legends do not always or necessarily explain cus- 
toms. The general coherence of the whole picture must be 
of more importance than correctness in the details, though 
the latter must in nowise be neglected. Therefore the de- 
tails may in some instances be not quite correct, though 
contributing in no slight degree to the truth of the general 
outline. 

The success or failure of such a work as the one before 
us will depend upon the author's point of view and upon 
the use he has made of the mass of facts and conjectures 
which he had to work upon. Dr. Holm's point of view 
has been already indicated, but, expressed more exactly, he 
regards the Greeks as possessing two marked characteristics : 
freedom of intellect and a unique sense of beauty. The 
first of these characteristics is nowhere more strikingly ex- 
emplified than in the attitude of the Greeks toward their re- 
ligion. The Greeks were never priest-ridden. Among them 
the position of the priest was never a predominant one. Di- 
vine service and the conduct of life were two primarily dis- 
tinct things. The Greeks were a moral and pious nation, 
but their morality and piety were due rather to their sense of 
"to Ka\6v" than to any authority resident in the ministers of 
their religion. The State, rather than religious institutions, 
controlled their morality. As in religion, so in politics, free- 
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dom was a characteristic of the Greek nation. Even in their 
art this freedom had its effect, as manifested in their pro- 
duction of expressions of the beautiful untrammeled by the 
conventions of religious tradition and universal in their na- 
ture. To the above characteristics Dr. Holm adds another 
which he calls "<r<i><j>po(rvvr)" and translates into the phrase 
"soundness of intellect," which was simply a sense of the 
value of proportion, a sense which enabled the Greeks to 
bring their splendid talents to perfection. This, added to 
that striving after individuality which was the source of their 
love of freedom, made them work out their self -improvement 
as no nation has ever done. 

True to his conception of what history should be, the 
author does not separate the intellectual and artistic from 
the political element. He aims to show and he does show 
how the development of civic freedom and the forward 
march in pursuit of the ideal went hand in hand, and how 
both declined at the same time. 

He divides the history of Greece into four periods. The 
first of these, dealing with ethnographical and critical ques- 
tions, goes down to the end of the sixth century B.C., and is 
concerned with the formation of the Greek race and the 
Greek character. This takes up the whole of the first of the 
four volumes. In this he establishes the Aryan origin. of the 
Greeks, discusses the early myths and legends, and deals 
with the institutions of Sparta and Athens. His treatment 
of the much-mooted Homeric question and his discussion of 
the Delphic oracle are the striking features of this volume. 
In regard to the former, after giving the arguments of Wolf 
and Lachmann, he concludes that, while we shall never 
know whether Homer existed, who he was, or what he 
did or did not write, we shall be able to agree as to what is 
really Homeric in spirit. The note to the nineteenth chap- 
ter on the Delphic oracle is exceedingly valuable, not only 
as an interesting and able exposition of the character and in- 
fluence of the Pythia, but also as showing how carefully and 
consistently the author has worked out his conception of the 
Greek people. He declines to accept the view of Curtius to 
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the effect that all progress in Greece from the ninth century 
was really due to the influence of Delphi. On the contrary, 
he shows that a real appreciation of the Greeks will reveal 
the fact that their great deeds " always proceeded from the 
minds of the best representatives of the nation," and must 
not be ascribed to a college of priests " who are supposed to 
be always dictating to and prompting the rest of the nation." 

The second period includes the fifth century B.C., and 
opens with the Persian invasions on the one hand and the 
Carthaginian defeat on the other. The features of the vol- 
ume dealing with this period which are deserving of especial 
note are the writer's estimate of the relative positions of 
Aristides and Themistocles, his conception of the aims of 
Pericles, and the pointing out of the lack of any marked 
difference of culture among rich and poor in Athens. He 
shows definitely how. the two great victories brought Greece 
to its political and intellectual prime, and at the same time 
how the blossom contained the germ of decay. There- 
fore the second period contains both the culminating point of 
Greek development and the beginning of its decline. The 
treatment here is probably the best of the work, and the im- 
pression given the reader is newer and better than that af- 
forded by any kindred work. 

The third period opens with the supremacy of Sparta and 
closes with Macedonian predominance. The author re- 
gards Alexander as a genuine Greek himself, and considers 
him as the fulfiller of hopes long cherished by the best men 
in Greece. Alexander begins a new epoch, but he no less 
closes an old one. The historian who has recorded the ex- 
pedition of Xerxes must relate that of Alexander as a fitting 
conclusion and complement, otherwise the drama is left 
without its fifth act. It is therefore a mistake to hold that 
the history of Greece ends with the battle of Chaeronea. 

We come now, in his treatment of the fourth period, to 
that which differentiates this history of Greece from all oth- 
ers. Greek liberty did not cease with the battle of Chaero- 
nea, because, while Greece lost her position in the politics of 
the world, she still retained some of her internal independence. 
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The geographical boundaries of Greece vary at different in- 
tervals, but wherever Greek life goes on there is the scene 
of Greek history, though it may deal with Egypt, with the 
Crimea, or with Gaul. This last period, often called the 
Hellenistic period, embraces the spread of Hellenism among 
great peoples of foreign origin. More and more the Greeks 
have become the playthings of Macedonia; the western col- 
onies have held their own against Carthage, but have finally 
submitted to Rome. For the first time the whole course of 
Greek life and thought down to the battle of Actium is pre- 
sented and described. The author justly contends that the 
larger compass of time and space is necessary to a proper es- 
timate of the character of the Greek world, which alone 
makes any history of the Greeks of value. We are given 
new light upon the relations between Rome and the Greeks, 
and are made to realize that no history of Greece can prop- 
erly end without this. 

This closes the most remarkable record of the Greeks 
written since the time of Grote, and one which may well 
rank with Grote' s account in its accuracy of detail and 
soundness of reasoning. The history of the most wonderful 
political and intellectual growth which the world has ever 
seen has been wonderfully well told. The interest of the 
narrative is absorbing, the march of events in the mighty 
drama has been ably portrayed, and we feel as we close the 
last volume that the work is a contribution to literature which 
will always prove of lasting value. The history marks a de- 
cided advance in point of view, in method of treatment, and 
in arrangement. Some points have been treated too briefly; 
but this is due to the limited space allotted to the whole 
work, and we cannot but hope that the author may yet see fit 
to enlarge the present work and so make it, what it might 
easily be if we are to judge from what he has already done, 
by far the most adequate account of Greek history. 

W. H. MacKellar. 



